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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren, respectfully  report — 

That,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporators, 
they  have  purchased,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
State,  a house  on  Woodbine  Avenue,  in  German- 
town. The  situation,  from  its  retiredness,  its  acces- 
sibility, and  its  healthfulness,  unites  all  that  may 
be  wished  for  the  purposes  of  our  Institution, — and 
the  work  that  has  been  commenced  under  auspices 
by  no  means  the  most  encouraging,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  systematized  and  as  fairly  in  action.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed,  though  we  have  a roof  of 
our  own,  and  the  school  is  fairly  in  operation,  and 
its  inmates  possessing  every  advantage,  and  enjoying 
every  comfort,  that  very  little  or  nothing  more  is  to 
be  done.  This  would  be  a serious  mistake,  and  one, 
however  the  Directors  may  be  disposed  to  congratu- 
late themselves  on  their  progress,  that  they  are  by 
no  means  willing  or  desirous  to  make.  They  feel 
that  it  would  be  a most  unhappy  self-delusion;  now 
they  are  so  far  from  running  into  This  error,  that 
they  are  aware  that  their  duties,  their  obligations 
and  their  responsibilities  are  but  commencing.  In  the 
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opening  of  an  Institution  like  ours,  a mere  experi- 
ment with  a body  of  inexperienced  men,  as  the  Ma- 
nagers, and,  with  to  a great  extent,  a cold  and  unwil- 
ling public — one  not  so  from  feeling,  hut  from  indif- 
ference and  ignorance  of  the  wants  of  this  class  of 
the  afflicted — to  whom  to  appeal,  a result  whether 
successful  or  the  contrary  could  not  he  foretold. 

The  proposing  to  teach  and  give  knowledge  to 
those  whom  it  was  supposed  were  without  minds 
had,  and  still  has,  to  a large,  perhaps  the  larger  por- 
tion of  our  citizens,  the  appearance  of  a wild  and  vi- 
sionary undertaking.  It  is  this  feeling  which  forms 
the  chief  obstacle  to  an  entirely  successful  establish- 
ment of  our  Institution  in  public  estimation. 

The  public  exhibitions  we  have  held,  where  success 
was  made  manifest  by  the  power  to  acquire  and  re- 
tain, on  the  part  of  those  supposed  to  be  helplessly 
imbecile,  was  satisfactorily  shown,  have  not  entirely 
removed  this  incredulity,  nor  the  indifference  with 
which  the  attempt  has  been  received.  Yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  if  a single  parent’s  heart  could  be  seen, 
when  the  child  who  had  resisted  every  endeavour  to 
improve  it  was  returned  to  its  home  capable  of  some 
intellectual  effort,  and  with  the  light  of  intelligence 
on  its  features,  that  scepticism  might  be  changed  to 
enthusiasm,  and  an  Institution  whose  advantages  are 
now  set  before  a cold  and  listless  audience,  would 
become  firmly  fixed  in  the  opinions  of  men.  There 
would  then  be  something  more  than  mere  benevo- 
lence or  curiosity  on  which  to  rely,  and  on  which  to 
rear  a valuable  charity. 

Individuals  gave  their  efforts  and  their  means,  to- 
wards the  establishment,  from  that  noble  and  disin- 
terested habit  of  charity  that  exists  as  a characteris- 


tic  in  this  community.  An  appeal  was  made,  the 
appeal  was  answered.  The  result,  however  imper- 
fect, is  before  us.  Though  gratifying  and  encourag- 
ing, there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  Preparations 
must  he  made  for  the  increasing  number  of  pupils, 
the  buildings  must  be  enlarged;  others,  necessary 
for  the  exercise  and  health  of  the  unfortunate  chil- 
dren, must  he  put  up.  To  effect  this,  another  appli- 
cation must  be  made  to  the  public,  or  that  portion 
of  it  which  never  shrinks  from  the  just  demands  of  a 
fellow  being.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  offer  ano- 
ther request  to  the  Legislature  to  increase  the  annual 
payments  made  for  the  State  Pupils.  The  sum  now 
given  (two  hundred  dollars  for  each  pupil)  does  not 
meet  the  absolute  outlay  for  their  support;  and  the 
Directors  are  therefore  obliged  to  limit  the  number, 
offered  on  the  State  appropriation,  or  to  use  money 
subscribed  by  individuals  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Institution. 

The  Principal  of  the  Institution  will  lay  before 
you  the  condition,  the  mode  of  instructing  the  pupils, 
their  health,  and  general  welfare.  From  his  report 
you  may  decide  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Charity  you 
have  established,  its  chances  of  usefulness,  its  impor- 
tance to  your  fellow-creatures.  You  will  also  be 
enabled  to  decide,  from  his  picture  of  misfortune  re- 
deemed, whether  the  withdrawing;  from  degradation 
a single  creature,  and  elevating  him  in  the  scale  of 
being,  is  not  worthy  of  every  effort. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 


TO  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS. 


Pennsylvania  Training  School, 

Germantown,  Jan.  1856. 


Gentlemen. — 

The  number  of  pupils  remaining  in  the  Institution 


on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1855,  was  20 

Admitted  during  the  year,  . . . 16 

Discharged  and  returned  home,  . . 9 

Died,  .......  1 

Remaining  in  the  School,  Jan.  1,  1856,  . 26 


Of  these  twenty-six, 


14 

are 

from 

Pennsylvania. 

5 

7? 

77 

Virginia. 

0 

? ? 

7 7 

New  Jersey. 

1 

is 

7 7 

Maryland. 

1 

?? 

7 7 

New  York. 

1 

^ ? 

77 

North  Carolina. 

1 

7 7 

77 

Ohio. 

and  1 

7? 

7 7 

Delaware. 

Nine  of  those  from  Pennsylvania,  are  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  viz  : — 


F rom 

Philadelphia  County, 

3 

7? 

Juniata 

77 

1 

7? 

Berks 

7? 

1 

77 

Lancaster 

7 7 

1 

7 7 

Carbon 

7? 

1 

7? 

Bucks 

77 

1 

id  „ 

Luzerne 

77 

1 
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Of  the  sixteen  admitted  during  the  year,  one  was 
insane ; one  had  been  from  birth  atliicted  with  chorea* 
in  its  worst  form ; eight  had  never  spoken ; six  had 
never  fed  themselves,  and  two  were  as  helpless  as 
infants;  while  thirteen  out  of  the  sixteen  were  more 
or  less  filthy  in  their  habits. 

Our  first  effort,  is  always  to  teach  them  to  correct 
these  debasing  habits;  and,  from  being  helpless  and 
filthy,  they  are  taught  to  use  their  hands  and  feet — 
to  stand — to  walk — to  feed  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  to  keep  their  persons  and  clothes  cleanly. 
In  short,  in  all  respects,  to  conduct  themselves  like 
reasonable  beings. 

When  a new  pupil  has  been  in  the  School  suffi- 
ciently long  to  feel  at  home,  wTe  endeavour  to  find 
out  exactly  how  much  they  know  ; for  we  cannot  he 
governed  in  the  least  by  the  opinion  of  others,  but 
must  measure  them  ourselves,  and  become  familiar 
with  all  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  so  that  we  can 
tell,  the  moment  we  look  at  them,  exactly  of  what 
they  are  thinking. 

Invariably,  we  find  them  wanting  in  facts.  They 
have  not  sufficient  data — nothing  from  which  they 
can  draw  a conclusion,  or  upon  which  they  can  base 
a proposition,  however  simple  that  conclusion  or 
proposition  may  be.  They  are  wholly  unlike  chil- 
dren of  a normal  condition — they  have  hands,  feet, 
eyes  and  ears,  but  they  have  not  used  them,  except 
it  be  to  keep  themselves  from  immediate  destruc- 
tion : — they  never  make  these  organs  subserve  the 
great  purpose  for  which  they  were  given  us,  that  of 
self-improvement.  Usually  their  sole  desire  is,  to 


* St.  Vitus’s  Dance. 
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sit  undisturbed  in  some  quiet  corner,  eating  or  sleep- 
ing as  inclination  may  lead  them. 

In  treating  such  cases,  we  must  at  first  give  them 
something  to  do,  which  will  require  the  use  of  their 
hands  or  feet.  Let  them  shovel  snow  in  winter  and 
dirt  in  summer.  Let  them  have  their  wheelbarrows 
and  pick  up  the  stones  and  sticks  about  the  place. 
Do  not  expect  too  much  of  them  at  once.  Encou- 
rage the  feeble  effort  they  make,  and  never  ask  them 
to  work  without  first  giving  them  an  example.  New 
pupils  will  also  frequently  find  much  to  learn  in  the 
play-room — perhaps  they  will  get  their  first  and  most 
important  lessons  there.  The  ball  is  to  be  caught, 
or  struck;  the  hoop  is  to  be  driven;  the  rope  is  to 
be  jumped — all  of  which  require  more  or  less  appli- 
cation of  the  mind,  and  will  give  them  a better  con- 
trol of  their  muscles. 

In  School,  they  must  go  through  a thorough  drill 
of  gymnastic  exercises, — from  learning  to  stand 
erect,  by  placing  their  backs  against  an  upright  wall, 
to  learning  to  fence  and  dance,  and  to  use  all  their 
muscles  with  ease  and  energy.  Weight  and  density 
must  be  learned,  by  handling  different  objects.  Give 
them  some  raw  cotton  and  a piece  of  iron — teach 
them  which  is  heavy  and  which  light,  which  hard 
and  which  soft ; also  what  is  smooth  and  what  rough, 
and  what  warm  and  what  cold.  Teach  them  to  dis- 
tinguish between  acids,  sweets  and  pungents.  In 
this  way  we  cultivate  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste, 
till  the  child  can  exercise  them  with  some  degree  of 
discrimination.  By  this  time,  they  can  with  advan- 
tage be  placed  in  a class  to  learn  colours;  not  sim- 
ply by  saying  that  that  is  green  and  that  black,  but 
by  taking  two  objects  of  the  same  colour,  and  placing 
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one  upon  the  other;  and  then,  by  placing  those  of 
different  colours  on  each  other,  as  the  green  upon 
the  black,  or  the  yellow  on  the  red,  as  directed.  Or, 
they  may  take  a series  of  cups  and  balls,  of  different 
colours,  and  go  through  the  drill,  till  they  can  readily 
place  each  ball  in  its  cup  of  a corresponding  colour, 
then  to  place  all  the  blue  balls  in  the  red  cups,  and 
the  white  balls  in  the  black  cups,  and  so  on,  chang- 
ing the  drill  till  the  child  has  become  familiar  with 
a variety  of  colours.  It  also  becomes  a £ood  exer- 
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cise  to  string  beads  of  different  colours  together. 
Here  let  me  say,  that  these  drills  must  not  be  con- 
ducted  by  always  using  the  same  object  to  teach  the 
same  thing.  The  little  child  of  the  normal  condi- 
tion, who  may  have  been  standing  by  you  and  hearing 
the  drill,  has  seized  upon  the  idea  and  run  off  with 
it,  applying  it,  in  all  his  sports  and  plays — while  our 
little  imbecile  is  very  likely  to  suppose  that  the  name 
of  that  piece  of  iron  we  placed  in  his  hand,  is  hard; 
and  the  name  of  the  cotton,  is  soft. 

The  learning  of  the  forms  of  objects  then  becomes 
a very  interesting  exercise.  This  may  at  first  be 
done  by  teaching  the  child  to  place  a square  block  in 
the  square  hole  of  the  same  size;  and  a round  block 
in  the  round  hole;  and  so  on,  till  he  has  learned 
readily  to  place  each  block,  of  whatever  form,  in  its 
corresponding  hole.  He  then  may  take  those  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  go  through  with  the  same  drill,  or 
vary  the  exercise  somewhat,  by  learning  to  select 
those  of  the  same  size  and  form  by  comparison.  At 
last,  they  may  apply  this  knowledge  by  drawing  dif- 
ferent diagrams  upon  the  black-board. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch  these  chil- 
dren in  the  development  of  their  memory  : — that 
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of  places  and  things,  will  be  first  acquired.  I have 
had  children,  when  first  told  to  bring  me  a chair, 
stand  staring  me  in  the  face,  not  knowing  what  was 
meant.  In  order  to  make  them  comprehend  my 
meaning,  I have  been  obliged  to  place  their  bands 
upon  the  chair  and  help  them  bring  it  to  me,  pursu- 
ing this  drill  sometimes  for  weeks  before  they  will 
fully  have  comprehended  what  is  meant;  but  when 
once  the  work  has  been  commenced,  they  soon  learn 
to  bring  other  things  and  carry  them  from  place 
to  place,  or  even  to  run  of  errands.  The  memory 
of  words,  as  applied  in  conversation,  will  be  found 
much  more  difficult. 

The  great  majority  of  our  children  are  also  found 
to  be  either  wholly  or  in  part  deficient  in  the  power 
of  articulation.  With  all  such  cases  we  have  found 
nothing  so  effective  in  arousing  the  vocal  organs  to 
proper  action,  as  a thorough  course  of  vocal  gymnas- 
tics. When  this  has  failed  to  excite  such  children 
to  any  voluntary  exercise  of  the  lingual  muscles,  the 
desire  to  unite  with  others  in  singing,  will  usu- 
ally stimulate  them  to  make  the  necessary  effort — 
especially  when  words  of  one  syllable,  such  as  ma, 
ma  or  pa,  pa,  &c.,  or  the  elementary  sounds  have 
been  used  through  an  entire  tune,  instead  of  the 
words  appended  to  the  music. 

After  all,  every  thing  will  depend  upon  the  inge- 
nuity and  tact  of  the  teacher  in  simplifying  and 
adapting  the  lessons  to  the  capacity  and  understand- 
ing of  the  child  under  drill  at  the  moment. 

When  speaking  of  the  study  of  forms,  I neglected 
to  mention  that  a further  application  may  be  made, 
in  learning  to  select  different  words  from  a collec- 
tion of  them  printed  in  large  inch  Roman-type  letters, 
upon  single  slips  of  paper.  The  children  soon  learn 
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to  separate  these  letters  which  form  the  word,  upon 
the  large  wood  type  letter-boards,  which  we  have  for 
the  purpose.  By  this  time,  they  have  advanced  so 
far,  that  their  education  should  be  conducted  very 
much  like  that  of  other  children;  calling,  how- 
ever, for  great  patience  and  forbearance  to  be  ex- 
ercised on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  And  as  soon  as 
they  are  fitted,  they  should  enter  a Common  School, 
where  they  can  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  in 
contact  and  mingling  with  children  of  a normal  con- 
dition.  It  must  not  by  any  means  be  supposed  that 
this  task  of  learning  the  names,  forms,  properties 
and  uses  of  things,  has  been  an  easy  one.  It,  doubt- 
less, costs  them  more  labour  and  severer  drill,  to  go 
through  these  primary  exercises,  than  it  will  for 
most  persons  to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of 
two,  or  even  three  languages. 

Imbeciles,  generally,  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  classes ; and  they  are  invariably  marked  by 
one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics.  First , 
are  those  not  having  sufficient  amount  of  brain;  of 
which  the  so  called  Aztec  children  are  a most  excel- 
lent type.  Second, , are  those  of  a low  physical  or- 
ganization; either  produced  by,  or  combined  with 
epilepsy,  hydrocephalus,  or  scrofula  in  some  one  of 
its  many  forms.  Third , are  those  whose  imbecility 
arises  from  a functional  derangement  of  the  nervous 
organization,  united  sometimes  with  chorea,  or  insa- 
nity. 

The  Second  class  will  include  at  least  three-fourths 
of  all  imbeciles.  They  are  wanting  in  the  vital  forces 
of  the  system.  They  need  larger  lungs  and  better 
digestive  and  secretive  organs,  while  the  heat  of  the 
system  is  too  low  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the 
animal  economv. 
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It  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance,  that  atten- 
tion should  he  paid  to  bathing,  exercise,  diet  and 
sleep.  Experience  has  proved  that  our  children 
cannot  bear  as  frequent  bathing  as  those  of  a nor- 
mal condition ; once  a week  in  winter,  and  twice  a 
week  in  summer,  will  be  all  that  they  can  sustain. 
They  should  every  day  take  at  least  three  or  four 
hours  of  exercise  in  the  open  air;  and  it  should,  at 
the  same  time,  he  of  such  a nature  as  to  interest 
them,  in  order  to  call  forth  a greater  flow  of  spirits. 
The  greatest  care  must  be  paid  to  diet.  It  must  he 
highly  nutritive  and  thoroughly  cooked.  The  break- 
fast and  dinner  should  be  generous,  and  the  supper 
light.  Meats  should  he  used  as  often  as  once  a day. 
Soups,  generally,  had  better  be  avoided.  Vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  should  be  used  freely  when  fresh. 
At  breakfast  and  supper,  milk  and  butter  may  be 
partaken  of  freely.  Drinks  must  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  at  meals,  in  order  to  compel  the 
child  to  masticate  his  food  thoroughly.  As  to 
sleep,  our  children  require  from  ten  to  twelve  hours 
per  day. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  recuperative  energy  of 
the  system  is  aroused  and  put  in  action.  And,  if  it 
can  be  successfully  done,  there  is  great  hope  that 
the  child’s  mental  capacity  can  be  so  much  developed 
as  to  restore  him  very  nearly  to  a normal  condition. 

At  present  I am  instituting  a series  of  observations 
which  will,  I think,  fully  establish  the  fact,  that  the 
heat  of  the  body  of  an  Imbecile  is  lower  than  that 
of  persons  of  a normal  condition;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  functions  of  the  body  cannot  be  healthfully 
performed.  I trust  that  by  another  year,  we  can  give 
some  facts  which  will  most  fully  corroborate  this 
opinion. 
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Among  those  discharged — one  was  hopelessly  in- 
sane; one  was  afflicted  with  chorea  in  its  worst 
form ; while  but  seven  remained  as  proper  cases  of 
imbecility.  Out  of  these  seven,  four  have  gone 
home,  either  to  enter  the  common  school,  or  to  en- 
gage in  the  active  duties  of  life — they  are  considered 
by  their  parents  and  friends,  as  almost , if  not  entirely 
cured.  One  of  the  seven  was  a lad  who  has  been 
returned  again  to  the  Institution,  showing  very  con- 
clusively what  the  father’s  opinion  is  of  our  school. 
The  remaining  two  had  been  very  much  improved, 
hut  were  taken  home  because  their  parents  felt  that 
they  could  not  longer  he  separated  from  them. 

Some  facts  in  reference  to  these  seven,  will  be 
found  worth  perusing. 

The  First , was  the  case  of  a little  girl  of  nearly 
seven  years  of  age,  who  came  into  the  Institution  as 
helpless  as  a new-born  infant.  Her  food,  although 
x prepared  the  same  as  an  infant’s,  had  to  be  given  to 
her  with  the  utmost  care,  to  prevent  her  from  chok- 
ing. She  had  never  had  a natural  passage  of  the 
bowels.  She  had  not  strength  sufficient  to  raise  her 
head.  She  took  no  notice  of  surrounding  objects; 
and  noises,  however  loud,  never  seemed  to  make  the 
least  impression  upon  her.  In  short,  she  appeared 
to  be  entirely  devoid  of  the  use  of  every  sense  except 
that  of  sight.  The  task  before  us  seemed  to  be  al- 
most a hopeless  one.  We  told  the  mother,  that  we 
thought  it  would  take  at  least  a year  or  two  for  us 
to  make  any  impression  upon  the  child ; yet,  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
could  be  done.  We  had  her  for  six  months — for 
the  mother  felt  that,  this  being  her  only  child,  she 
could  not  longer  be  separated  from  her.  Within 


that  short  period,  we  were  able  to  lay  a foundation 
for  her  future  improvement.  Before  leaving  us,  she 
was  able  to  hold  up  her  head  and  take  notice  of  and 
recognise  different  individuals.  She  got  so  that  she 
could  sit  quite  erect,  when  placed  upon  the  floor  in 
the  corner  of  the  room.  She  was  pleased  with  mu- 
sical sounds,  and  laughed  when  shown  bright  co- 
lours. Her  bowels  became  regular,  and  she  was 
able  to  eat  vegetables  and  meats,  a tiling  she  had 
never  done  before.  The  mother  says,  in  a note  re- 
ceived a fewr  days  ago,  “Willi  regard  to  M.  we 
think  that  she  did  improve  while  with  you,  in  her 
strength,  and  she  appears  to  take  more  notice  of 
surrounding  objects,  and  she  still  continues  to  im- 
prove.” (She  had  been  at  home  then  more  than 
three  months.)  “ She  is  also  very  fond  of  sleigh 
riding,  and  laughs  all  the  time  when  she  can  hear  the 
bells.”  This  child  should  have  been  continued  in 
the  School  at  least  five  or  six  years. 

The  Second,  was  a lad  of  about  eleven  years  of  age, 
who  had,  till  he  came  to  us,  felt  so  entirely  depen- 
dent on  his  mother,  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
be  separated  from  her  for  a moment,  either  day  or 
night.  He  had  never  spoken  a word  distinctly,  and 
did  very  little  if  any  thing  towards  dressing  or  un- 
dressing himself,  or  helping  himself  in  any  way. 
Notwithstanding  the  effort  his  parents  and  friends 
had  made,  and  were  making  for  his  improvement, 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  save  him  from  becom- 
ing a confirmed  idiot.  He  wras  removed  from  the 
School  sooner  than  he  should  have  been;  yet  the 
following  letter  from  his  father,  will  show  what 
appears  to  be  his  prospects  for  the  future.  He  has 
now  been  at  school  with  other  lads  more  than  six 
months. 
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(Copy.)  Baltimore , 1 2tli  Mo.  1855. 

James  B.  Richards. 

Respected  Friend, — Thine  of  7th  inst.  is  received 
and  noticed.  I will  inform  thee  that  son  James,  the 
last  we  heard  of  him,  was  quite  well;  and  we  under- 
stand is  improving,  though  but  slowly.  W hen  his 
mother  saw  him,  about  five  weeks  since,  he  looked 
well  and  hearty,  and  appeared  to  be  enjoying  himself, 
and  seemed  quite  happy,  though  she  thought  not  un- 
der as  good  discipline  as  when  at  your  school.  TVe 
believe  he  received  a lasting  benefit  from  your  disci- 
pline and  training,  which  he  would  not  have  received 
elsewhere.  Thou  knowest  that  he  scarcely  knew  a 
letter;  neither  could  he  articulate  a single  word  cor- 
rectly. Before  leaving  you  he  could  read  some,  and 
talked  so  as  to  be  understood.  What  his  condition 
would  have  been,  had  we  not  placed  him  there,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  yet  we  think  it  would  have  been 
very  much  worse,  and  we  now  hope  that  he  may  }*et 
become  brighter  as  he  advances  in  age,  and  be  able 
to  take  care  of  himself. 

If  that  should  be  his  happy  lot,  wre  must  attribute 
it,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  benefits  he  received 
whilst  at  “ The  Pennsylvania  Training  School.  " 
Respectfully,  thy  friend, 


The  Third , was  a girl  of  about  IS  years  of  age. 
After  being  with  us  a year  and  six  months,  she  went 
home  to  engage  in  the  regular  duties  of  household 
employment,  in  which  she  has  been  engaged  success- 
fully for  some  months. 
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The  Fourth , is  that  of  a lad  of  about  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  accompanying  letter  will  show  what 
the  father  thinks  of  the  benefit  we  have  been  able  to 
render  his  son. 


Baltimore , Jan.  11,  1856. 

Mr.  James  B.  Richards, 

Pa.  Training  School,  Philada. 

Dear  Sir,  * * - is  well,  and  I am  gra- 

tified beyond  expression,  at  the  marked  improvement 
in  his  speech,  which  has  been  effected  in  the  short 
time  he  has  been  under  your  care.  At  the  time  of 
placing  him  in  your  charge,  though  I confidently  an- 
ticipated some  improvement  in  his  articulation,  which 
was  then  almost  entirely  wanting,  yet  I cannot  but 
regard,  with  astonishment,  the  progress  he  has  made, 
as  I certainly  did  not  expect  so  rapid  a change  could 
be  effected,  and  one,  too,  so  completely  successful. 
I now  find  my  son  able  to  read  and  pronounce  words 
(some  of  three  syllables),  with  distinctness;  and,  in- 
deed, his  progress  in  all  respects,  has  been  most 
pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

I consider  your  Institution  as  one  of  peculiar  me- 
rit, which  cannot  be  over  estimated  in  public  impor- 
tance; and  it  would  afford  me  sincere  pleasure  to 
learn  that  its  usefulness  is  extended  far  and  wide,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  human  family. 

AlA 

I remain,  dear  sir, 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 


The  Fifth,  was  that  of  a boy  of  about  8 years 
of  age,  whom  I described  in  my  last  Report,  as  com- 
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ing;  to  us  in  an  extremely  unmanageable  condition. 
That  if  every  thing  he  wished  for  was  not  granted 
at  once,  he  would  keep  the  house  in  a state  of  con- 
fusion. That  he  was  never  known  to  obey  any  one 
but  his  father,  and  then  never  except  his  command 
was  accompanied  by  a severe  threat.  Dr.  Caspar 
Morris,  in  a note  to  me  of  this  lad,  sa}~s : 

Philadelphia , Fch.  15,  185G. 

Dear  Sir,  # * * My  attention  was  drawn  to 

him  at  the  tabic,  simply  by  the  earnest  manner  in 
which  he  seemed  seeking  for  information.  He  ap- 
peared, and  certainly  was,  perfectly  docile  ; nor  did 
I suspect  any  infirmity  of  intellect  beyond  a mere 
childishness,  such  as  is  often  found  at  that  period  of 
life,  till  I learned  from  his  father  that  he  had  been 
an  inmate  of  your  establishment,  and  had  been  much 
improved  by  your  training;  and,  that  he  had  with- 
drawn him  from  your  care,  under  the  impression  that 
the  training  he  had  received  with  you,  had  given  so 
great  an  impetus  to  his  development,  that  it  could  be 
carried  on  more  advantageously  in  association  with 
children  of  a higher  grade  of  intellectual  power;  a 
thing,  utterly  impossible  prior  to  his  entering  your 
School. 

W ith  the  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your 
Institution, 

Yours,  truly, 

CASPAR  MORRIS. 

Mr.  James  B.  Richards. 

The  Sixth,  was  a lad  whose  improvement  had 
been  successfully  commenced.  He  was  removed 
from  the  School  much  earlier  than  he  should  have 

c 
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been.  The  following  letter  from  the  guardian  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  such  a 
School  as  ours. 

Greensburgh , Jan.  2,  1856. 

Mr.  .T.  B.  Richards. 

Dear  Sir,  * * 1 can,  however,  say,  that 

from  the  little  time  spent  with  James,  I discovered 
improvement  in  several  respects,  and  from  what  I 
observed  in  my  visits  to  your  Institution,  that  the 
process  of  training  must,  ex  necessitate,  be  slow  and 
tedious,  requiring  time,  perseverance  and  a very 
large  stock  of  patience.  My  convictions  are,  that 
much  can  be  done  for  that  unfortunate  class,  if  taken 
at  an  early  age,  and  left  a sufficient  length  of  time  to 
have  their  dormant  faculties  aroused. 

Respectfully  yours, 

S.  P.  BROWN,  M.D. 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  improvement 
shown  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  by  the  dai hj  pro- 
gress of  those  still  under  our  care;  and  feel  that  our 
time  is  not  by  any  means  misspent , or  our  efforts  mis- 
directed, in  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  this  unfortu- 
nate portion  of  the  human  family. 

The  following  notes,  furnished  by  Dr.  Rhoads, 
sufficiently  indicate  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Mary 
Sexton,  the  little  girl  who  died  in  our  School  in 
July  last. 

“ M.  S.,  aged  15,  after  returning  from  a walk  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  7th  Month,  1855,  was  at- 
tacked with  vomiting,  and  rejected  some  clover  heads, 
which  she  had  furtively  swallowed  during  her  walk. 

“ Symptoms  of  cholera  morbus  followed,  but  were 
arrested  by  the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  when,  how- 
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ever,  she  rapidly  became  much  exhausted,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  use  of  stimulants,  sank  and  died 
about  1,  A.  M,  of  the  11th. 

“ An  examination  of  the  body  was  made  twelve 
hours  after  death.  The  body  was  small  and  spare, 
and  the  muscles  flabby.  The  head  was  not  examined. 
In  the  thorax,  the  lungs  were  found  healthy,  but  one 
bronchial  gland,  the  size  of  an  almond,  was  filled 
with  cretaceous  matter,  probably  the  remains  of  for- 
mer tubercle.  The  heart  was  normal. 

“In  the  abdomen  the  liver  was  of  a pale  yellow 
tint,  firm  and  somewhat  enlarged.  The  section  left 
the  scalpel  greasy,  and  the  microscope  revealed  a 
state  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  stomach  presented 
one  patch  of  submucous  ecchymosis,  of  a deep  red 
colour,  and  about  the  size  of  a dollar.  The  rest  of 
its  mucous  surface  was  quite  healthy. 

“ There  were  a few  congested  spots  in  the  small 
intestine,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  remaining  vis- 
cera were  normal. 

“ The  most  striking  feature  of  the  post  mortem 
appearances  was  the  absence  of  any  severe  recent 
lesion,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  compa- 
rative mildness  of  the  symptoms,  confirms  the  opi- 
nion, derived  from  a limited  observation,  that  imbe- 
cile children  have  a feeble  organization.” 

My  observation,  thus  far,  has  confirmed  me  in  an 
opinion  expressed  some  time  since,  that  the  symp- 
toms of  various  diseases,  as  they  show  themselves 
in  Imbeciles,  will  be  found  to  be  very  similar  to  those 
in  much  younger  children  of  a normal  condition  ; 
and  that  their  treatment  should  be  similar  to  that  of 
infants  or  young  children. 
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On  the  17th  and  1 8th  of  April  last,  the  School 
was  removed  from  its  former  location,  on  School 
lane,  to  its  present  and  permanent  one,  on  Wood- 
bine Avenue,  about  a third  of  a mile  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Germantown  Rail  Road  Depot.  The 
grounds  are  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  School,  whether  considered  on  account  of  the 
nearness  of  access  to  the  Rail  Road,  or  the  great  se- 
clusion it  gives  our  children  when  out  at  play. 

I trust  that  strenuous  exertions  will  at  once  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  usefulness  of 
the  School. 

The  Legislature  should  be  memorialized,  as  well 
as  private  subscriptions  solicited,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  up  an  additional  building — also  for  erecting 
and  fitting  up  a large  and  complete  gymnasium,  for 
the  want  of  which  we  have  suffered  very  much  the 
past  year. 

Miss  Holmes,  our  Assistant  Teacher,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  several  months,  has  returned  to  her  post 
with  as  much  zeal  and  interest  as  ever. 

To  Mrs.  E.  Large,  our  Matron,  we  are  under  many 
obligations  for  the  steady  and  faithful  performance 
of  her  duties. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  M.D.,  of  Germantown,  has 
continued  his  gratuitous  services  the  past  year  as 
Physician  of  the  Institution,  with  such  promptness 
and  ability  as  to  call  for  the  warmest  thanks. 

Praying  for  the  continuance  of  that  Divine  bless- 
ing, which  has  thus  far  attended  our  efforts,  this  Re- 
port is  respectfully  submitted  by 

JAMES  B.  RICHARDS, 

Principal. 


COMMITTEES  FOR  THE  YEAR 


Reception  and  Discharge, 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE,  N.  E.  corner  of  Fifth  and  Commerce  streets;  house, 
Germantown. 

S.  MORRIS  WALN,  35  and  36  S.  Delaware  Avenue,  house,  Germantown. 
RICHARD  M.  MARSHALL,  151  Market  street,  house  219  Spruce  street. 

Household, 

JOHN  HORTON,  148  S.  Fourth  street. 

ISAAC  PUGH,  118  Chestnut  street,  house,  Germantown. 

WISTAR  MORRIS,  S.  E.  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut. 

Instruction, 

JOSHUA  L.  BAILEY,  252  Chestnut  street,  house,  153  Filbert  street. 
ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  M.D.,  414  Walnut  street. 

WM.  D.  PARRISH,  339  Race  street,  below  Tenth,  N.  side. 

Finance, 

WM.  D.  PARRISH,  339  Race  street,  below  Tenth. 

ISAAC  COLLINS,  corner  of  Oak  and  Filbert  streets. 

HENRY  M.  OLMSTED,  40  Girard  street,  corner  of  Twelfth. 

Principal  of  the  Institution, 

JAMES  D.  RICHARDS. 

Assistant  Teacher, 

MISS  SARAH  1).  HOLMES. 

Matron, 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  LARGE. 


Physician, 

JAMES  E.  RHOADS,  M.D.,  Germantown. 


DR.  The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Idiots,  $-c.  in  account  with  Alexander  Fullerton,  Treasurer.  CR. 
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ote. — Since  tlie  above  date  an  additional  sum  of  300  dollars  has  been  expended  on  the  Buildings. 


Real  and  Personal  Property,  belonging  to  the  Institution,  as  follows,  to  wit:  Present  value. 
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PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE,  Chairman  of  Com.  of  Audit. 


LIST  OF  DONORS  AND  LIFE  SUBSCRIBERS 

To  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School. 


A 


Ashurst,  Richard, 

$100  00 

Ashurst,  John, 

80 

00 

Ashurst,  Lewis  R., 

30 

00 

Allibone,  Thomas, 

30 

00 

Allibone,  S.  Austin, 

10 

00 

Allen,  Rev.  T.  G., 

80 

00 

Atkins,  Rev.  A.  B., 

30 

00 

B 

Barclay,  James  J., 

30 

00 

Baker,  Abram, 

80 

00 

Bastian,  George, 

5 

00 

Baldwin,  M.  W., 

100 

00 

Brown,  Frederick, 

80 

00 

Brown,  Hannah, 

30 

00 

M 

O 

Ch 

o 

CO 

p 

220 

00 

Brown,  Alexander, 

50 

00 

Brown,  Moses, 

30 

00 

Biddle,  Thomas, 

30 

00 

Bolden,  John, 

50 

00 

Brown,  David  S., 

30 

00 

Bacon,  John, 

20 

00 

Bruiting,  Mrs.  Susan, 

50 

00 

Bayard,  James, 

25 

00 

( 


Churchman,  Charles  W., 

30  00 

Childs,  Rev.  Jno.  A., 

30  00 

Collins,  Isaac, 

30  00 

Cope,  Caleb, 

30  00 

Cope,  Thomas  P., 

100  00 

Cope,  Jasper, 

500  00 

Cope,  Herman, 

30  00 

Crozer,  J.  P., 

500  00 

Carvei',  A.  B., 

65  00 

Colwell,  Stephen, 

100  00 

Cresson,  Elliott, 

30  00 

Corcoran,  IV.  ffm., 

30  00 

Constable,  John, 

20  00 

Cox,  John, 

100  00 

Clark,  Rev.  S.  A., 

30  00 

Cope,  Henry, 

500  00 

Cope,  Alfred, 

500  00 

Clark,  Rev.  H.  S., 

30  00 

Curts,  B.  J., 

100  00 

I) 

Dawson,  Mord.  L., 

30  00 

Davis,  Ed.  M., 

50  00 

Drayton,  W.  Hayward, 

5 00 

Dundas,  James, 

100  00 

Dutilh,  Charles, 

30  00 

Donations  from  two  ladies, 

60  00 

E 

Earp,  Thomas, 

80  00 

Ellis,  Charles, 

10  00 

Elwyn,  Alfred,  M.D., 

30  00 

F 

Frazer,  IV.  IV., 

10  00 

Fassitt,  Alfred, 

80  00 

Farnum,  John, 

30  00 

Fisher,  J.  Francis, 

60  00 

Fisher,  Chas.  Henry, 

50  00 

Fullerton,  Alexander, 

100  00 

A Friend, 

50  00 

Friend  (Memphis  Bond), 

1000  00 

Fling,  Win.  B., 

30  00 

G 

Greeves,  James  R., 

30  00 

Grigg,  John, 

150  00 

Gerhard,  Benjamin, 

110  00 

Gillingham,  Y.  M., 

30  00 

II 

Hand,  James  C., 

80  00 

Haddock,  Daniel,  Jr., 

30  00 

Howard,  P.  R., 

25  00 

Hacker,  Isaiah, 

30  00 

Hacker,  Jeremiah, 

30  00 

Hacker,  Morris, 

30  00 

Harrison,  Joseph, 

1100  00 

Henry,  Charlton  T., 

10  00 

Ilaseltine,  John, 

20  00 

Harvey,  Isaac, 

50  00 

Hans  ell,  Wm.  S., 

30  00 

Hazard,  Alexander  F., 

30  00 

Horton,  John, 

30  00 

Heaton,  Augustus, 

30  00 

Hildeburn,  Jos.  H., 

50  00 

J 

Jones,  Jacob  P., 

60  00 

Jones,  Samuel  IV., 

25  00 

Johnson,  J.  Warner, 

30  00 

Justice,  Philip  S., 

80  00 

Justice,  Esther  S., 

30  00 

Johnson,  Ptobert  S., 

50  00 

K 

Kane,  Hon.  Jno.  K., 

30  00 

Kimber,  Anthony  M., 

10  00 

25 


Kirkham,  William, 

10  00 

Kneedler,  Jesse, 

20  00 

Kimber,  Thomas, 

30  00 

L 

Lewis,  El  win  M., 

50  00 

Lewis,  Mordecai  D., 

130  00 

Lewis,  Lawrence, 

30  00 

Levick,  Robert, 

30  00 

Lee,  Charles, 

50  00 

M 

Morris,  Israel, 

50  00 

Morris,  Henry, 

5 00 

Morris,  Jacob  G., 

100  00 

Morris,  Isaac  P., 

30  00 

Morris,  Wistar, 

30  00 

Mercer,  Singleton  A., 

100  00 

Martin,  James, 

30  00 

Morton,  Samuel  C., 

80  00 

Merrick,  S.  V., 

50  00 

McAllister,  John, 

80  00 

Mason,  Samuel, 

10  00 

Moyer,  Charles, 

30  00 

Mott,  Thomas, 

30  00 

Marshall,  R.  M., 

30  00 

Morris,  Miss  Margaretta, 

30  00 

Megargee,  Charles, 

50  00 

Macalester,  Charles, 

50  00 

Miller,  Rev.  D.  S., 

30  00 

Mifflin,  Lloyd, 

30  00 

N • 

Newbold,  Wm.  H., 

30  00 

Norris,  George,  M.D., 

30  00 

Newkirk,  M., 

30  00 

NeaU,  Daniel, 

50  00 

0 

Olmsted,  Henry, 

30  00 

P 

Perkins,  Abraham  R., 

10  00 

Poultney,  Charles  W., 

30  00 

Potter,  Rev.  Alonzo, 

30  00 

Peace,  Edward,  M.D.. 

30  00 

Pugh,  Isaac, 

120  00 

Price,  Richard, 

30  00 

Pennock,  Caroline, 

10  00 

Perot,  W.  S., 

30  00 

R 

Richards,  Jas.  B., 

30  00 

Richardson,  Richard, 

30  00 

Rodney,  Rev.  John, 

30  00 

D 


Remington,  Thomas  P., 

500  00 

Ronaldson,  Richard, 

500  00 

s 

Stroud,  Geo.  M., 

50  00 

Sheppard,  Catharine, 

30  00 

Souder,  Edmund  A., 

10  00 

Stuart,  George  H., 

30  00 

Swift,  Joseph, 

30  00 

Stevenson,  P.  W., 

30  00 

Spackman,  Rev.  H.  S., 

30  00 

Suddards,  Rev.  Wm., 

30  00 

Smith,  Daniel,  Jr., 

30  00 

Stevenson,  Nancy  W., 

50  00 

Sellars  & Pennock, 

30  00 

T 

Taylor,  Franklin, 

30  00 

Toland,  George  W., 

5 00 

Thomas,  George, 

10  00 

Thomas,  John, 

30  00 

Trotter,  Joseph, 

30  00 

Trotter,  George, 

30  00 

Trotter,  Charles, 

30  00 

Trotter,  Wm.  H., 

30  00 

Thompson,  Jno.  J., 

30  00 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Jno.  J., 

30  00 

V 


Yaux,  Wm.  S., 

30 

00 

w 

Wain,  S.  Morris, 

80 

00 

Warder,  Benjamin  H., 

30  00 

Wells,  Francis, 

30 

00 

Warner,  Jos., 

100 

00 

Whitall,  Jno.  M., 

30 

00 

Walker,  Matthew, 

30 

00 

Welsh,  Samuel, 

100 

00 

Welsh,  Mrs.  Samuel, 

100 

00 

Welsh,  William, 

100 

00 

Welsh,  John, 

100 

00 

White,  Thomas  H., 

30 

00 

White,  Elizabeth, 

50 

00 

Wood,  Geo.  B.,  M.D., 

100 

00 

Wright,  Peter, 

30 

00 

Willing,  Charles  H., 

30 

00 

Wright,  Edward  N., 

50 

00 

Wright,  Jas.  A., 

50 

00 

Wiley,  Rev.  T.  W.  J., 

30 

00 

¥ 

Yarnall,  Ellis, 

30  00 

Yarnall,  Edward, 

50  00 

NOTICE, 


The  Institution  is  situated  on  Woodbine  Avenue, 
one-third  of  a mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  German- 
town Rail  Road  Depot.  It  is  accessible  from  the 
City  by  carriage  drive,  or  by  the  Germantown  Rail 
Road.  The  Conductors  will  direct  any  one  wishing 
to  visit  us. 

The  School  is  open  to  visiters  on  Tuesdays,  from 
2 to  5 o’clock.  We  shall  be  glad,  on  that  day,  to 
see  as  many  of  our  friends  as  can  conveniently  visit 
us. 


